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TO OUR READERS. 

" A Merry Christmas" we wisli you may have 
enjoyed, and we are still in time if our wishes can 
avail in wishing you " A Happy New Year ! " 
In the midst of the festivities appropriate to the 
season, we are reminded that business must be 
attended to, for just as we are going to press, enter 
our book-keeper : — 

Book-keeper. I wish to remind you, that at this 
time many of the subscribers should renew their 
subscription. 

Editor. Well, you send a colored envelope, that 
surely is reminder enough. 

Book-keeper. I fear not; and perhaps some 
don't know what it means ; so I wish you could 
call attention to it. 

Editor. I can't do better than repeat our con- 
versation. 

Book-keeper. I wish you would, and that you 
could impress on them that small as is the indi- 
vidual half-a-crown (the amount of each subscrip 
tion), it makes a large sum when put together, and 
twelve-pence out of each has been spent in postage 
stamps. 

Editor. As to the postage stamps, it may be 
very well to have the Musical Times sent by post 
for those who live in out-of-the-way places, but 
I always recommend my friends to order their 
numbers of the nearest bookseller or news-vendor ; 
they then get it flat and unfolded, and for Is. 6d. 
per amium instead of 2s. 6d. 

Book-keeper. And it's much more convenient 
for us, especially with all these accounts due. 

Editor. As for the accounts, I have merely to 
mention the matter, and my worthy readers will 
immediately • 

Book-keeper. Hah 1 Hah ! I wish it may be so. 

[Exit, laughing.' 

Now, his laughing implies a doubt, which we 
feel sure you will enable us to prove tinfounded. 
Of the various Literary Institutions, Athenaeums, 
and Mechanics' Institutions, to whom this work is 
regularly sent without charge, we would request 
to be informed from time to time if any alteration 
in their address be necessary ; and, also, we shall 
be glad to have the name of any such institution 
in England which does not receive it, in order that 
they may be forthwith supplied. The present 
number will be sent free to a large number of 
musical professors and dealers in the United States ; 



and should they desire to have the futiu-e numbers, 
they can be supplied by the regular importers of 
English literature in all the large cities of the 
Union — or if they do not object to the postage 
charges, they can have the numbers direct through 
the post, by sending 3s. 6d. in a post-paid letter, 
addressed to our publisher. 



Cathedral Music and Composers, to be 
continued in our next. 



OLD LONDON AND ITS MUSIC. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the "Life of Mozart." 

Christmas is sacred to memory ; but the most 
enthusiastic antiquary would scarcely choose a 
wintry day for lingering over the monumental 
effigies of the cathedral, and contemplating its 
stone figures 

Imprisoned in blaok purgatorial rails, 
unless he had prepared himself by some antidote 
to the " icy fang and season's difference," and had, 
like many a stage Hamlet — " that within which 
passeth show." The blazing fire and the bright 
green holly incline us to escape from the cold 
cloister, to muse upon the social life of our fra- 
ternity in bygone centuries. It is a change which 
we may make on the authority of the monkish 
proverb — " from- the mass to the board ;" or as we 
should now render it— "from the cathedral to 
dinner." 

If our ftncestors carried off the rewards of fame 
by their original conceptions of music, we have at 
least the solid satisfaction of more completely 
realizing them; together with such an improved 
condition of existence, that it enables most of us to 
compound for the empty pleasure which we might 
otherwise feel in the prospect of having our names 
sounded in the next century. Besides, time con- 
founds and confuses identities. One Homer, a 
Grecian, lived a long time ago, and wrote poetry 
with success ; another of more modern times has 
drawn beer, and been eminent as a licensed vic- 
tualler. When great names are mentioned, we 
think of great works ; and we more and more lose 
sight, in the long vista of time, of the individual 
who produced them. Even their features in por- 
traits are not always to be trusted ; and our notions 
of their personality are so imperfect, that very re- 
mote fame too often becomes of the texture and 
" airy fabric of a vision." 

Still there is a very natural curiosity to get a 
peep into the domiciles and at the domestic 
economy of the distinguished men of past ages. 
Some of our old composers we still meet in 
splendid morning gowns and flowing hair, in the 
pictures of Ivneller and Hogarth ; but the wish to 
get more intimately into their society, and to learn 
how they carried on the war of life, is still power- 
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ful. Not to go back to the period when Tallis 
possessed the monopoly of music paper, and flou- 
rished, with Joan his wife, on celestial quires sold 
to the madrigalians ; or when Nicolo Laniere, in 
the reign of Charles I., possessed the power of 
mulcting musicians who publicly exercised their 
art without his licence, summoning them to come 
before him, and bring ten pounds or " show cause 
to the contrary"* — we may still attempt with some 
success to get a glimpse of the iu-door life and 
habits of the musicians of the Restoration. 

Before the study of the conveniences and luxuries 
of existence had opened the full stimulus of profit 
to trade and mercantile adventure, the mode of 
living changed slowly; and it ia impossible to 
conceive, on the information of Hayman's engrav- 
ings of old English interiors and parlour scenes, 
as we see them of Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
club in the Spectator, otherwise of the age of 
Purcell and his compeers, than that it combined 
in a high degree magnificence and discomfort. 
There was a grand display of colours in dress on 
magnificent occasions — silk, brocade, or ecarlet 
were not wanting ; but in the house of the artist 
there was a great bareness of furniture, and it was 
either placed in some over-crowded thoroughfare, 
or else let in every wind of heaven. Purcell's 
sitting apartment in what was once Queen Anne- 
street, Westminster, must have been furnished with 
a harpsichord, some books, a table, some chairs, 
and a screen. The screen, though in general es- 
teem from its antiquity, its quaint devices, and or- 
naments, is a poor defence against the weather in 
old houses, where it is often impossible to tell 
which way the wind sets, and to defy its eddies 
and currents. Ajid in Purcell's house, if various 
and corroborative tradition may be believed, there 
were other gales of keener tooth than the mere 
blast of winter. His helpmate has the reputation 
of Xantippe — " may the earth lie light upon her." 
She must at one time have been attractive to him, 
and he could probably say — 

' If to her Bhare some female errors fall, 
Look in her face and you '11 forget them all.' 

But the general discomfort of English homes at 
this time accounta for the propensity to resort to 
taverns, where there was a blaze of light and 
cheerfulness; where the numbers assembled dif- 
fused warmth, and encouraged sociality. It was 
at Owen Swan's tavern, and at one in Wych-street, 
which Sir John Hawkins mentions to have been 



• Mathew Lock, Christopher Gibbons, Dr. Charles Colman, and 
William Gregory, were cited in this peremptory style to Laniere's 
ofTicial chamber at Durham-yard, Jan. 13th, 1663. This was the 
first encouraging taste which English composers received of the 
patronage of the Stuarts. 

This Italian, Nicolo Laniere, was a musician, a painter, and 
engraver; but music was his chief pursuit. It was he who introduced 
Vandyke .to the patronage of Charles I. His portrait, painted by 
himself, is in the music school at Oxford. He possessed the secret 
ol giving an air of antiquity to paintings, and knew how to pass oS 
copies for originals, A charlatan like tliis was well worthy of the 
power to fine— and no doubt he exercised it rigorously. 



kept by Kennedy, a bassoon player, that Purcell 
probably produced his catches, which are in the 
most licentious style of the times, and are now 
only remembered as specimens of his curious ver- 
satility. From these parties the company, aching 
with laughter, and excited, like Tam o'Shanter, to 
a pitch of the glorious, wended their devious way 
homeward, listening to the midnight chimes, and 
without fear of the Mohocks and Scourers, who 
were afterwards the terror of the London streets 
at night, in the time of the worthy Sir Roger de 
Coverley. The actuaries of life assurance best 
moralize these indiscretions of our forefathers, and 
show our higher civilisation in the increased 
average duration of life. 

With something like certainty we may trace 
many of our cathedral men to the concerts given 
by Banister, in Whitefriars, which were among the 
first public music performances of London. They 
took place in a large room near the Temple back- 
gate. 

An elevated box or gallery was erected for tiio 
musicians, whose modesty rehired curtains, the rest of the 
room was filled with seats and small tables alehouse 
fashion. One shilling entitled the audience to call for 
what they pleased. There was very good music, for 
Banister found means to procure the best hands in London, 
and some voices to assist. And there wanted no varietj-, 
for Banister, besides playing on the violin, did wonders on 
the Flageolet to a thorough Base, and several other masters 
likewise played solos." 

The lowly origin of our splendid concerts is in- 
structive. Our present artists so little approve of 
this method of ' doing wonders' behind a curtain, 
that the tailor and the hair-dresser conspire their 
utmost to make their figures conspicuous ; nor are 
whiskers and mustachios wanting in their efiect. 
M. Jullien would certainly not approve of the cur- 
tain system, and might quote Shakespeare on his 
side — " Is this a world to hide virtues in ? " 

The concerts which immediately succeeded 
Banister's are still more interesting from their 
connection with old English manners, and the his- 
tory of the progress of music in this country. 
A man who inhabited an old ruinous house in 
Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, and who used to be 
seen passing along the streets in a smock-frock of 
blue linen, with a sack of small coal at his back, 
had the honor of establishing a musical party in 
1678, which subsisted for six-and-thirty years, and 
" attracted as polite an audience as ever attended 
the Opera." This was the celebrated Thomas 
Britton, under whose portrait we may read en- 
comiastic verses, by Hughes, upon the trite theme 
of his superiority to his station. He is certainly 
a splendid example of the content which the tru« 
love of music inspires, and belongs to the highest 
class of amateurs whom history treats with dis- 
tinction. We see the fashionably-dressed company 
ascending a staircase built outside the house, so 
low that people were almost obliged to crawl up 
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it, and afterwards assembling in a room of which 
the ceiling was just high enough to allow a tall 
man to stand upright, Here, however, there seems 
to have been a great improvement on the " ale- 
house fashion" of performance, and amateurs and 
artists meeting face to face encouraged each other 
by their enthusiasm. Sir Roger L'Estrange, the 
licenser of books, took the bass, Mr. under-Secretary 
Bridgman the harpsichord, and with him we may 
find Dr. Walgrave, who was considered prodigious 
on the arch-lute. Purcell and his friends, the mu- 
sical family of the Shores (among whom Handel, 
in Mrs. Gibber, selected one of his favorite singers), 
must certainly have been at these meetings. Nor 
may we overlook the Rev. Mr. Gostling, who pos- 
sessed a throat capable of the most portentous 
depths of double bass, and flattered himself he 
played well on the viol de garnba, for which he 
was rallied by his friend Purcell, who much dis- 
liked the nasal quality of that instrument. At the 
later period of these parties, Handel is known to 
have played ; and here it was that young Dubourg, 
the pupil of Geminiani, — who was once in public 
funnily welcomed home by Handel, after a long 
wandering cadence to a violin concerto — made 
his debut as a boy, standing on a stool. 

Where in these times a real taste for music was 
developed, the surprise and interest excited by 
great powers must have been much increased 
through the absence of any known mechanical 
route to excellence. Now that we know the sure 
path to mechanical skill, how slightly is it valued. 
The admiration confined to it partakes of the low- 
est and most fleeting kind of taste, and the newest 
wonder is often stale and forgotten by the end of 
a season. If it were possible to establish a concert 
in London this present year, which should still 
draw a fair audience in the year 1886, it would 
perhaps show that we have not retrograded in our 
love of music with our increased knowledge of the 
art. It is to be feared that we have generally be- 
come too fond of excitement, desirous of strange 
novelties and piquant dishes, and in so far have 
departed from the healthful natural taste and 
strong attachments of old English times. 

We regret that we cannot pass over the tragical 
end of poor Tom Britton, which is a story ghastly 
enough for a chimney corner's nook on a winter 
evening. Some moralist has said that the cobbler 
should not go beyond his last; and the honest 
poor man should be careful how he trusts himself 
in the dangerous vortex of fashionable life. Some 
gay young fellow, possessed of the art of ven 
triloquism, foretold in a seemingly supernatural 
tone, Britten's death on a certain day; and this 
prediction laid so fast a hold on his imagination, 
that the event actually took place, and a worthy 
harmless person was thus killed by way of a good 
joke. Alas ! this much-extolled ' companion for 
gentlemen' paid dearly for his companionship. 



The next concert to Britton's was one in York- 
buildings, concerning which we may see letters by 
Clayton, Haym, and others in the Spectator. 
This seems to have been a speculation of Steele 
himself, who had never any objection to raise the 
wind, and fully understood the advantage of his 
position as a writer to serve either his own 
speculations or those of his friends. Ho tried 
much, but in vain, to get Renatus Harris to build 
the organ in St. Paul's ; in return, it is supposed, 
for Harris having lent him some organ for his 
concert-room in York-buildings. 

The wits of Queen Anne's reign made sad work 
of music when they ventured to discuss that topic 
in their character of fine gentlemen and universal 
connoisseurs. Ignorant of the true pleasures of 
music, their only resource was to turn it into 
ridicule. But the ludicrous papers written by 
Addison on Italian Opera, are surely founded on 
a wrong estimate of its principles ; for opera does 
not, like the acted drama, profess to represent 
actual life, but to express the emotions and sen- 
timents consequent on impassioned situation — a 
sort of expression to which mere language, with- 
out music, is inadequate. Of all this knot of 
celebrated persons, the only one who truly under- 
stood and enjoyed music was the Scotch physician, 
Dr. Arbuthnot. It was he who saved Handel 
from the indignity, and Pope from the eternal 
disgrace, of placing the German master in a dis- 
honourable niche in the Dunciad. Pope originally 
intended to satirise Handel, whom he with Swift 
had met and heard play at Lord Burlington's, but 
with impenetrable ears. It was Arbuthnot who 
told him that the admiration of Handel was a true 
not an affected thing, and in good time he became 
"Briarius with a hundred hands." This admired 
description is appropriate by mere accident 

Swift's hatred of music is so hearty and unre- 
served a thing, that it amuses even musicians. 
He despised the fastidious dilettante of his day, 
and the affectation of superior taste and difecern- 
ment in their squabbles about the precedence of 
their favorite composers. His epigram has been 
often quoted, but it will bear to be read again : — 
Somo say that Buononcini 
Compared to Handel 's a mere ninny ; 
Others aver that to him Handel 
Isn't fit to hold a candle; 
Strange that anoh difference should be 
'Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

Handel had the misfortune to supplant Swift in 
the interest of some of his noble acquaintance. The 
patronage which that great amateur of church music, 
the Duke of Chandos, bestowed upon Handel, was 
perhaps not very grateful to the author of the 
bitter lines beginning — 

" Jam-Jo Biydges and the Dean at first were friends"* 

* Bryclges was the family imme of the "Duke of Chandos. 
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When Handel went over to Dublin to rehearse 
the Messiah, and diverted many members of 
St. Patrick's choir to his place in Pish-shambles- 
street, Swift became perfectly furious at the in- 
vasion, and threatened every one of his cathedral 
with vengeance who should be caught "fiddling 
and piping" with the new comer. He could afford 
no terms even to Handel's sublime music, but such 
as befitted the performance at an Irish wedding or 
wake. Yet we find this proud music-hater carrying 
on a long and curious correspondence with Dr. 
Arbuthnot on the selection of a fine coimter-tenor 
for St. Patrick's. Much as he professed to contemn 
music, he was ambitious of being well served in 
his cathedral. 

Our great Hogarth seems to have been much with 
Handel, and to have appreciated him. He took 
part in the memorable quarrel between Handel and 
Dr. Greene, when the latter set up an opposition 
concert at the Devil tavern, and Handel raised a 
laugh at his rival by finding something appropriate 
in his new locality. Hogarth described Handel as 
a giant in his art, and Dr. Greene "as a light 
Plorimel sort of composer." This expression occurs 
in the collected works and life of the Painter, where 
w^e have seen the representation of the interior of 
a country house in Cheshire, at which both were 
on a visit together. Handel is playing on the 
organ. He is also said to be playing in that 
morning scene of the Marriage a la mode, where 
a beau is complacently sipping his coffee, and a lady 
sinking with rapture at the strains of a bulky 
Italian singer. Hogarth's print of the oratorio of 
Judith seems to transmit to us, in the ludicrous 
and convulsive twists of the singers' faces, the 
grotesque style of vociferation in which the chorus 
singers of the last century performed their parts, 
Handel could, after all, have realized but little of 
the true choral effect of his works. 

On the whole, the 18th century seems to have 
been most favorable to the fortunes of musicians. 
The profession was not over-crowded, and there 
was enough for the convenience and even the 
elegance of life. In the previous century many 
musicians had quitted England from discourage- 
ment, and among those who held church ap- 
pointments there were repeated representations of 
insufficient pay. To contend with expensive 
habits in dress and living when concerts, pupils, &c., 
were rare, must have reduced many a poor son of 
Apollo "to what Anthony Wood calls a "shirking 
kind of life." It should console us that we may 
now go into good society without a peach-coloured 
silk coat, or wearing a wig of enormous cost. 
These things made the "Rose" spunging -house in 
Wood-street, an important feature in old London, 
and the seat of many a pensive thought of poor 
poets and musicians. 

As for all the music heard by Purcell and 
Handel, it is true tliat they lived in the great 



realms of imagination; but we balance accounts 
with them. It is impossible that either of them 
could have formed any notion of the extraordinary 
march of practical music in the 19th century, and 
of the massive scale of the modern chorus. 



JENNY LIND'S CONCERTS. 

While we are writing this, the popular entertain- 
ments of the Swedish Nightingale are rapidly drawing 
to a close. Her last concert was as well attended as 
her first ; and no series of concerts have brought lis 
the amount of novelty which Jules Benedict has under- 
stood to embody in these concerts. Jules Benedict, 
then, deserves the credit for the only benefit thus far 
resulting from the unusual amount of music pei-formed 
in Jenny Lind's concerts. We had hoped much from 
Miss Lind herself, but we must confess, we were 
disappointed. It is true she sang some classical music, 
some simple music, and some new music, but she always 
wound up with those pieces, in which she enters into 
competition with the ventriloquist, the equilibrist, with 
the magician, and with the circus-riders. In short, 
she ended every concert with an exhibition of difficult 
feats, and debased the very art which she had elevated 
in the first part of her performance. 

When an ordinary artist performs at a concert, we 
can permit him to make use of every means in his 
power to dazzle the eyes and ears of the mass. His 
avowed object is to make money — ^his whole energies 
are directed to that one point, and everything else is 
subordinate to it. How different with Jenny Lind ! 
She came to this country with an European reputation, 
and with a fortune, which, if we are to believe the 
articles so judiciously circulated, was more than she 
wanted. She gave charity concerts, she shared her 
profits with the various charitable institutions she 
thought worthy of it ; she did everything to justify the 
language her eulogists had used. 

But not so in music ! She too, was susceptible, too 
susceptible, to the admiration of the multitude ; and 
when she found that they would not come up to her, 
she stooped to them. The Echo song, the Mountaineer's 
song. Home, sweet Home, the Greeting, Dalecarlian 
Invitation to Dance, — all these are proofs of what we 
state above. 

The consequences of the frequent introduction of 
these songs are melancholy indeed. Young ladies, 
who were formerly satisfied with slaughtering an 
Italian Aria di Bravura, turn now ventriloquists, and 
sing the Echo Song. Others who had an excellent 
voice, now insist upon the fa in alio, and scream to 
make one's ears ring. The diffusion of musical taste, 
which we so fondly expected, was checked by the 
exorbitant charges imposed upon the public, " by its 
humble servant," and when she, " the incomparable 
Jenny," has left us, we shall have the memory of 
nothing but the wonderful feats which we admired, in 
common with the rest of her audience, but which will 
probably be expelled from our mind by the yet more 
wonderful execution of some other artist. 

Jenny Lind had the reins of public taste in her 
own hands. A little determination and energy on her 
art, would have made her, not alone, " the Queen of 
ong," but the Queen of the people. She is now, in 
spite of scarlet and ermine, in spite of crown and 
sceptre, what every ordinary artist is,— "The Slave of 
the public." — From Saiotii's New YorJc Musical Times. 



